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Hotes, 
‘THE BASSET TABLE.’ 


Tue authorship of this “eclogue” is ques- 
tionable, and having been corrected for 
ascribing it to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
rather > Ae to Pope,* I desire after a careful 
investigation to offer the result. 

First taking the evidences which point to 
Lady Mary as the author. The lines quoted 
by me were taken from an illustration in 
‘Nares’s Glossary,’ and there attributed to 
Lady Mary, both in the original edition of 
1822 and in that of 1888 by Halliwell and 
Wright, who, therefore, may be thought to 
endorse that authorship. 

‘The Basset Table’ was first printed in 
1716 by J. Roberts, in a little volume called 
‘Court Poems’ (Brit. Mus. 164 m. 43). It 
contains three of the ultimately six ‘Town 
Eclogues,’ viz., ‘The Basset Table,’ ‘The 
Drawing-Room,’ and ‘The Toilet.’ The bio- 
grapher of Lady Mary in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
says that it was a piratical publication, and 
although the reason for this brand is not 
given, Roberts’s account of his possession of 
the poems has much the appearance of in- 


See ante, p. 50, ‘Gentleman Porter.’ 


vention. He professes them “ Published faith- 
fully as they were found in a pocket-book 
taken up in Westminster Hall the last day of 
the led Winton’s trial.”"* In his “ Advertise- 
ment” he amusingly, if not convincingly, 
relates his inquiry as to the author. At the 
St. James's Coffee-House the poems “ were 
| attributed by the general voice to a lady of 
|quality” (Lady Mary). At Button’s “the 
| poetical jury” returned a verdict that Gay 
| was the author. Then he, Roberts, chose as 
umpire “a gentleman of distinguished merit 
who lives not far from Chelsea” (who would 
this be?), and his reply was, “Sir, depend upon 
it these lines could come from no other hand 
than the judicious translator of Homer” 
(¢.e., Pope). Here may be said to commence 
| the question of authorship of at least ‘The 
| Basset Table,’ which yet remains open. 
| In1747 were published “Six Town Eclogues, 
with some other Poems, By the Rt Hon. L— 
M. W. M.”+ The eclogues are: (1) ‘Roxana; 
| or, the Drawing-Room,’ (2) ‘St. James’s Coffee- 
| House,’ (3) ‘ The Téte-a-Téte,’ (4) ‘ The Bassette 
| Table,’ (5) ‘The Toilette,’ (6) ‘The Small Pox.’ 
| They are assigned to six consecutive days 
of the week (Monday, Tuesday, —_ thus 
leaving the impression of a series by one 
| author, viz., kale Mary. The editor’s name 
| does not appear, but he is said to have been 
no one less than Horace Walpole,} and if so, 
his position as a contemporary man of fashion 
jand of letters, well acquainted with Lady 
| Mary, and endowed with peculiar inquisitive- 
ness, gives considerable weight to his scarcely 
isguised ascription of the six eclogues to 
Lady Mary. 
In 1803 James Dallaway published—“ by 
rmission from her genuine papers ”—‘ The 
Vorks of the Rt. Hon. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu,’ professing that in the edition no 
letter, essay, or m finds place, the original 
manuscript of which was not at that time in 
the possession of her grandson the Marquis of 
Bute. ‘The Basset Table’ is one of the six 
‘Town Eclogues,’ which he repeats are printed 
from Lady Mary’s original MSS. 
In 1837 Lord Wharncliffe, Lady Mary’s 
great-grandson, edited her works, he being 


* Lord Wintoun, a Scotch Jacobite, who was 
condemned for high treason, but escaped from the 


‘ower. 

+ Brit. Mus. 11,681 g. 10. 

t W. Moy Thomas, in his editions (1861 and 
1893) of Lord Wharncliffe’s collection of Lady Mary’s 
| ‘Works,’ has a note (vol. ii. p. 432) to the effect that 
the book of 1747 was published by Horace Walpole, 
‘apparently without any authority.” And Walpole 
in his ‘ Letters’ (Cunningham ed. ii. 99) writes, 
24 November, 1747, ‘I have lately had Lady Mary 
Wortley’s ‘ Eclogues’ published.” 
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dissatisfied with Dallaway’s treatment of the |For then whatever is good for anything will pass 


MSS., which in many cases had not been 
strictly followed. But Lord Wharncliffe 

ain presents ‘The Basset Table’—the MS. 
of which was, presumably, before him—as 
the work of his ancestress. 

W. Moy Thomas in 1861, and again in 1893, 
re-edited Lord Wharncliffe’s collection, “with 
additions and corrections from the original 
manuscripts.” In his preface (p. iv) Mr. 
Thomas claims that “the writings of Lady 
Mary, of which the manuscripts are still 
existing among the Wortley papers, are now 
for the first time printed faithfully from the 
originals”; and (p. viii) he “acknowledges 
his obligations to the Earl of Harrowby* for 
affording him the opportunity of publishing 
an exact text of Lady Mary’s writings, no 
less than for the facilities accorded him for ex- 
amining the large mass of the Wortley papers 
at Sandon.” This editor again, without any 
limitation, presents ‘The Basset Table’ as 
Lady Mary’s composition. And if it were 
not so, it may here be asked, how could the 
MS. have been found by Dallaway, Lord 
Wharncliffe, and W. Moy Thomas with the 
other originals, and by them taken and pub- 
lished as her genuine work ? 

Now what is the case for the authorship of 
Pope? It seems to rest entirely on the state- 
ment of Warburton in his collection of ‘ Pope's 


Works’ (1751), vol. vi. p. 56. Referring to ‘The | 


Basset Table, he says: “Only this of all the 
‘Town Eclogues’ was Mr. Pope’s, and is here 
resented from a copy corrected by his own 
mand.” This opinion of the Rev. Wm. War- 
burton—afterwards Bishop—as the intimate 
friend of the poet during his later years of 
life (who bequeathed to him a considerable 
interest in his works), has naturally had 
weight. And if this “copy” were in Pope's 
handwriting (as well as the corrections thus 
represented), the fair deduction might be that 
the particular eclogue in question was his 
composition. But so much not being said, 
there is room for the surmise that the paper 
was literally “a copy” of Lady Mary’s poem 
which had been in Pope’s possession. This, 
too, is very probable, for it is known that 
Lady Mary’s intimacy with Pope led her 
sometimes to submit her writings to him. 
Joseph Warton, in his edition of Pope (1797), 
has this note (ii. 332) :— 

**Lady M. W. Montagu would sometimes show a 
copy of * verses to Pope, and he would make some 
little alteration. * No,’ said she, ‘ Pope, no touching ! 


* The present Earl of Harrowby is great-grandson 
of the Countess of Bute who was daughter of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. 


| for yours, and the rest for mine. 


Thus Warburton’s discovered copy of ‘The 
Basset Table’ may well have been the lady’s 
work amended by the master-hand ; the 
question, however, might be set at rest were 
we assured of the handwriting of the 
“copy.’* 

The editors of Pope have been Dodsley (1748 
and 1782),t Warburton(1751), Dr. Samuel John- 
son (1779), Gilbert Wakefield (1794), Warton 
(1797), Bowles (1806), Cary (1853), Rossetti 
(1873), and Croker (Murray pub. 1882). Their 
acceptance of ‘The Basset Table’ as his work 
seems to stand or fall on Warburton’s con- 
clusion. And as, according to Dallaway, the 
six ‘Town Eclogues’ were written by Lady 
Mary “as a parody on the pastorals of Pope,” 
a clever imitation of the master may possibly 
have misled his editor Warburton. 

A patient investigation inclines me to think 
it more ag pw that ‘ The Basset Table’ was 
written by Lady Mary than by Pope, whose 
fame, it may be thought, would suffer little 
by the absence of this “eclogue” from his 
collected works. W. L. Rurron. 

27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S HEROINES. 


I po not know if the following curious cir- 
cumstance in connexion with Sir Walter 
Scott’s writings has ever been pointed out. 
Scarcely any of his heroines, whether in his 
yrose or verse romances, has a mother living. 
neluding the works in which there may be 
said to be two heroines, e.g., ‘Marmion,’ 
‘Waverley, ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
‘The Pirate,’ and, remembering dear Mysie 
Happer, I must add ‘The Monastery,’ Scott 
has altogether forty heroines or thereabouts. 
Of these [ cannot think of more than four 
whose mothers are living during the progress 


* Pope, in a letter (October, 1717) to Lady Mary, 
refers in adulatory terms to her eclogues, “‘ which 
lie enclosed in a monument of red Turkey, written 
in my fairest hand.’ W. Moy Thomas in his edition 
(i. 432), quoting this letter, adds: “This copy in 
Pope’s early print hand and bound in ‘red Turkey ’ 
is still existing among the Wortley manuscripts. T’.” 
It would assist our decision to iuow which of the 
eclogues—if not the six—are thus enshrined in “ red 

urkey.” Certainly this witness to Pope’s possession 
of compositions strengthens the argu- 
ment above attempted. 

+ Dodsley’s ‘ Collection of Poems’ includes Lady 
Mary’s as well as Pope’s; and he has a note (1782 ed.) 
to the effect that of the ‘Six Town Eclogues,’ four 
were written by Lady Mary, one, viz., ‘ The Basset 
Table,’ by Pope (here he quotes Warburton), and 
one, viz., ‘The Toilet,’ by Gay. This opinion was 
expressed prior to Dallaway’s examination of Lady 
Mary’s papers. 
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of the story, namely, Margaret of Branksome, | MacTavish, the Highland widow ; and Meg 
Metelill, Mary Avenel, and poor Lucy | Murdockson, the mother of Madge Wildfire. 
Ashton, whose “dour carline” of a mother | These, however, are not the mothers of his 
both she and her father could well have | heroines, as Lady Glenallan and Elspat Mac- 
spared. Even the Lady of Avenel dies before | Tavish are the mothers of Lord Glenallan and 
the story is finished. It is true that there | Hamish Bean MacTavish respectively ; and 
are others whose mothers come into the story | Madge Wildfire is not a “heroine” in the 
more or less, but they take little or no part | usual acceptation of the term. 

in the action with their daughters ; such, for If I have fallen into any errors in the above, 
instance, are the mother of Lucy Bertram, | will some one kindly point them out! 

and Lady Campbell, the mother of that | A very intelligent and well-informed lady, 
bright little sunbeam Annot Lyle. In ‘The | herself ‘an authoress, to whom I have sub- 
Bridal of Triermain’ we do not see Guendo- | mitted the above note, and who has given me 
len and her daughter together, as Guendolen | permission to quote her remarks, says :— 

has departed this life before Gyneth appears | “The point you take is a good one. The only 
on the scene. On the other hand, Scott’s | answer [ can suggest is that the suppression of 
heroines have in a great many instances mothers was almost a necessity of fiction. Accord- 
a father living: Rose Bradwardine, Julia | ing to our ancestors’ notions, a right-minded young 
Mannering (we hear of ( ol. Mannering’s wife, her mother, supposing her mather to bs sensenabhy 
but we are not actually introduced to her), | good and sensible: hence the daughter could hardly 
Lucy Bertram, Isabella Wardour, Di Vernon, | act with the independence often necessary for work- 
Annot Lyle above mentioned, Jeanie and | ing out the story. Jane Austen was personally a 
Effie Deans, Lucy Ashton, Rebecca, Catherine devoted daughter ; but her heroines, quiet as their 
Seyton, Amy Robsart, Minna and Brenda —_ are, are practically without mothers, or have 

[roil, Margaret Ramsay, Alice Bridgenorth 

and her namesake Alice Lee, Catherine 
Matilda of Rokeby, Metelill. I ought to ade 
Eveline Berenger, whose father, however, is | _ THE SWaLlow S Sonc.—In her ‘Scottish 
slain in battle in the early part of the story. | Song,’ p. 33, ed. 1874, Mrs. Carlyle substitutes 
In some instances Scott’s heroines have | “80wdspink” for Progne in 
neither father nor mother, but only more tender and picturesque ‘Leader Haughs and 
distant relations, living ; for example, Flora Yarrow.’ Burne, thinking of onc of the leading 
Mac Ivor, Rowena (who appears to have no features in the landscape he is carefully depict- 
blood relations living: the same may be_| ing, thus introduces the wood-notes wild of the 
said of Eivir or Gunnar), Edith Bellenden, vale :— 


JONATHAN BovucuIER. 
Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


Lilias Redgauntlet (“ Green Mantle ”), Isabelle Amie potow, wha lists to ride 
» Crov — ill hear the mavis singing ; 
de Croye, Clara Mowbray, Edith Planta Into Saint Leonard’s banks » 4. ‘ll bide, 


genet, and Edith of Lorn. In fact, the only 
mothers of heroines who may be said really 
to take a place and act their part amongst With tuneful throats and narrow, 
Scott’s dramatis persone are the Lady of Into Saint Leonard’s banks they sing, 
Branksome, Jutta (the mother of Metelill), As sweetly as in Yarrow. 
Lady Ashton, and, in a lesser degree, the} Mrs. Carlyle writes :— 
Lady of Avenel. , , **We have here used the word gowdspink, instead 
I can hardly suppose that this was entirely | of Progne, as being more in keeping with thesimplicity 
accidental. Scott must have had a reason | of the song; and, at any rate, Progne is inappro- 
for it. He could scarcely have had a personal | priate, as the swallow never sings.” 
motive, as he himself had an “excellent| It is disappointing and harassing to find an 
mother ” (Lockhart’s phrase). “The good old | editor deliberately tampering with the poet’s 
lady,” as Scott himself calls her, not long | text, especially with the frank avowal, as 
before she died was talking to some friends | here, that the editorial knowledge and dis- 
about ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ then | crimination are superior to those that guided 
recently published, and pointing out where | the author’s selection of terms and references. 
the romance differed from the real story.| At the utmost, would it not have been suffi- 
See Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ December, 1819. | cient to explain or protest in a foot-note, 
Scott occasionally introduces us to very ill- | having given the text intact? At any rate, 
conditioned mothers besides Lady Ashton ;| the editor, in order to be consistent, should 
for instance, Lady Glenallan, “a rudas wife,” | have changed Philomel in the next stanza to 
as Maggie Mucklebackit calls her; Elspat' something more simple and appropriate. 


Sweet birks her head o’erhinging. 
The lint-white loud, and Progne proud, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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“ Nightingale” or “nightertale” would have 
been simpler, and “cushie-doo” would have 
been more appropriate, as the question re- 
rarding the singing of the nightingale in Scot- 
— is one that at the best is still sub judice. 
But are the editor’s reasons for changing the 
text adequate and defensible in themselves? 
If Burne chose to speak of the swallow as 
“ Progne,” he was surely quite entitled to do 
so, for men and poets in his day said and sang 
many things that were even more complex 
and pedantic than this utterance of his. 
Further, as a minstrel, much in the open air 
and finding companionship among the beasts 
and birds that he encountered in his wander- 
ings, he would not fail to note the song of the 
swallow. In spring and early summer—-the 
period in which the fancy of youth “lightly 
turns to thoughts of love”—the swallow is 
too deeply absorbed in affairs to devote much 
of his energy to song. But like the lint- 
white, whom Minstrel Burne fitly links with 
him in verse, he sings later in the year, and 
is particularly tuneful from July onwards. 
Minstrel Burne would hear him on the eaves 
of farm-steadings, on wayside fences—coigns 
of vantage on both of which he spends many 
consecutive minutes of his autumn day—and 
he would be struck with the sweetness and 
richness of his measures. We have all given 
ourselves up too readily to the fascination of 
Gray’s “Swallow twittering from the straw- 
built shed,” which, while delightful in itself, 
is, perhaps, prone to make us overlook alto- 
gether the bird’s undoubted gift of song. The 
swallow’s voice is not powerful and may 
readily pass unnoticed, but it is full, engaging, 
and oatketie. It seems to speak of summer 
departed ; and yet, as Minstrel Burne sug- 
gests, the bird is probably “ proud,” for it has 
accomplished its task, and it is on the point 
of starting for a brighter clime. Apart, 
however, from sentiment and theory, there 
can be no question that the swallow sings a 
considerable song, and that at a time when 
the majority of other birds are silent. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


East BarsHam Manor House.—This place, 
now in a ruinous condition, is situated on the 
banks of the Stiffkey, about three miles from 
Fakenham, and is supposed to have been 
built by Sir Henry Fermor in the reign of 
Henry VII. It is one of the richest examples 
of ornamental brickwork now in existence. 
It is about five miles distant from Walsing- 
ham Priory. 

Henry VIII. came to East Barsham in 
1511, and thence walked a distance of five 


mile barefooted to Walsingham in order to 
implore the tenderness of Our Lady of Wal- 
singham, and to beseech her powerful patron- 
age for his infant son by Catherine of Aragon, 
following the example of David, as recorded 
in the book of Samuel. The infant prince, 
however, died when only seven weeks old. 
According to Hepworth Dixon, on the birth 
of the infant “a stone seemed rolled away, a 
yoke seemed lifted from all necks” (‘ History 
of Two Queens,’ vol. iii. p. 115). 

The gateway at East Barsham forms the 
frontispiece of the ‘ Mansions of England in 
the Olden Time,’ by Joseph Nash, 1839. In 
the engraving are represented the arms of 
England, supported by a dragon and a grey- 
hound collared, and in the corners the port- 
cullis, the badge of the house of Tudor. 
Beneath is an angel holding a shield, on 
which are some arms quartered, and in the 
spandrels of the doorway below two shields 
impaling shields of arms, but it is impossible 
to decipher any of them. In the foreground 
the artist has represented a cavalier on horse- 
back, richly dressed, with a hawk upon his 
gloved hand, and a couple of dogs in a leash. 
The manor house was once the abode of the 
Fermors. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


SHropsHire N amEs.—In a district of Shrop- 
shire lying from north-east to south-east of 
the Wrekin, about seven miles long by three 
miles broad, there is a group of place-names 
interesting by reason of identity of termina- 
tion. They are Hadley, Ketley, Priorslee, 
Randlee, Lawley, Malinslee, Dawley, Langley, 
Brandlee, Portley, Doseley, Stirchley, Made- 
ley, Broseley, Willey, Linley. There are 
but few other names in this district so 
ancient—perhaps only Arlescott, Horsehay, 
Hinkshay, Charleshay. Most others are 
distinctly modern—-Pool Hill, Stone Row, 
Iron Bridge, Old Park. Perhaps it would be 
difficult to find another district so small with 
so many instances of identical terminations. 
To the south-east of this group there is 
another, but not so large, of place-names 
ending in -ton. H. H. 


“Bia an’ BuG.”—-I never hear these words 
in conjunction except from the lips of those 
“ Darby born an’ Darby bred.” They are used 
mostly when speaking of a person who by 
some stroke of fortune has been raised above 
the common lot, and has assumed “ airs” in 
consequence: “Hey’s booth big an’ bug!” 
Big is great or high, and ug is conceited or 
proud. “Hey’s as big as bull beyf, an’ as 
prewd as a dog wi’ tow teels !” 

Tuos, RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop, 
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Mayrarr Unton Lamp Brancn).— 
Philanthropists are occasionally deficient in 
a sense of humour, and their mistakes at 
times give occasion to the enemy to blas- 
pheme. Can the Bishop of Marlborough, the 
president, Lady Wimborne, and other dis- 
tinguished supporters of the benevolent insti- 
tution known as the Mayfair Union (Blue 
Lamp Branch) be aware that “Blue Lamp 
Hotel” is a slang synonym for a _ police 
station ? HEss. 

2, Canonbury Mansions. 


Str Kenetm Dicsy.—The ‘Dict. of Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. xv. p. 62, says :— 

“Digby promised to make a further donation to 
the Bodleian, but never did so, although he gave 
Laud many Arabic manuscripts to send to the 
university or St. John’s College Library, of which 
nothing more was heard.” 

Some one has put opposite the last words 
in a library copy, “They are the 36 Digby Or 
MSS.” THoMAs. 


Two SIsters oF THE SAME Name.—Giles de 
Badlesmere, the second baron, who died in 
1338 without issue, left as heirs four sisters. 
The eldest and the youngest are both stated 
to have borne the name of Margaret (Archio- 
logia Cantiana, xiii. 410). In Courthope’s 
edition of Nicolas’s ‘ Historic Peerage’ the 
names of these four sisters are given as Mar- 
gery, Maud, Elizabeth, and Margaret. 


N. M. & A. 


“ANGELS ON HORSEBACK.”—I find this 
expression used in a letter rather more than 


a century old with regard to the acting of | 
Mrs. Yates on a special occasion: “She | 


certainly played like an angel on horseback.” 
| do not find it in the ‘ H.E.D.,’ ‘The Dialect 
Dictionary,’ or ‘ The Dictionary of Slang,’ and 
I have searched without result the indexes to 
‘N. & Q.’ No one to whom I have applied 
knows it in any other sense than that of 
oysters rolled in bacon and served on toast. 
The phrase seems generally expressive of 
superlative excellence. KILLIGREW. 

[We have occasionally, but rarely, heard the 
phrase used as in this case, as a species of 
mock-heroical commendation. } 


THACKERAY'S BALLAD or ‘Litre 


This ballad was first published in a little | 


gossiping book called ‘Sand and Canvass,’ 
published in 1849, by Samuel Bevan, who 
was foreign agent for Lieut. Waghorn, the 
originator of the Overland Route. Bevan— 


who by all accounts was, as Mr. Gilbert | 


say's, 
L ——a very genial wag 
Who loved a quaint conceit— 


met Thackeray in Paris, and apparently took 
down the ballad from his own lips. The 
version of the ballad in Mr. Bevan’s book 
differs from the version in the collected 
edition of Thackeray’s poems and _ ballads, 
and it is probable that the ballad underwent 
considerable modifications in the course of 
time. Joun HEsr, 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


A Feuicrrous Misprint.—‘ Corinna,’ ix. 
(Bergk):— 
"H edders ; ov pav rdpos 
So the words are always printed, with a full 
stop at the end of the line :— 
Sleepest thou unceasingly? Yet before, Corinna, 
thou wert not so. 
/.e., not given to sleep, not trvadéa, as one 
commentator would add. The words are 
vossibly those of a divine visitant. Mr. 
‘arnell, however, in his ‘Greek Lyric Poets,’ 
. 253, places a mark of interrogation after 
Rinse. He has no note upon the point, and 
the semicolon is, in all probability, a mere 
misprint, attracted by the semicolon in the 
middle of the line. But, taking his punctua- 
tion, we get a beautiful and moving line 
addressed to Corinna, either by herself or 
another, as an epitaph :— 
Sleepest thou unceasingly? Yet wert thou not once 
Corinna? 


F. Brooks. 


ANTHONY CLERKE, STATIONER, 1540-1561. 
—In the transcripts of the Stationers’ Regis- 
ters is an entry under the year 1561 :— 

* Recevyd of Anthonye Clerke for his fyne and 
for his quart[e]rages which he was behynde for xvj 
yeres the vj of maye......xx*.” 

Upon this entry Prof. Arber very properly 
argues that previous to the incorporation of 
the Company of Stationers in 1556 there 
existed a voluntary association or brother- 
hood of printers, bookbinders, publishers, 
and the like, of which association or brother- 
hood the Company of Stationers was only 
the more formal and legally recognized 
authority continued under royal charter ; 
and this Prof. Arber dates back to 1545. 

Having lately discovered the said Anthony 
Clerke in a somewhat curious position a few 
years earlier, it has occurred to me that the 
| columns of ‘N. & Q.’ may well undertake to 
make a note of the circumstance. 

Used as waste in the binding of an old 
| book, I find a perfect document, viz., a writ 
issued to the Sheriffs of London, 20 July, 32 
Henry VIII. (1540), for the arrest of “John 
Clerke taillour, Anthony Clerke_stacioner, 
Laurence Strynger, and Edward Blunt tail- 
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lour, for greviously wounding William 
Lordyng.” The records that 
the defendants were admitted to bail, them- 
selves in twenty marks each, and four sure- 
ties for each defendant in ten marks each. 
What the eventual result of this charge 
may have been I have not attempted to 
investigate ; but by this document we dis- 
tinctly carry back “Anthony Clerke, sta- 
cioner,” five years anterior to Prof. Arber’s 
date. W. H. 
Oxford. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Lion.—I think we may safely set down 
this interesting name as being of ancient 
Egyptian origin. Some works on the alphabet 
say that the hieroglyphic for L was a lion. 
More strictly, it was a lioness, as is easily 
seen by observing the hieroglyphic figure ; 
the neck is smooth, and there is no mane. 


Champollion, ‘ Dict. Egyptien,’ 1841, p. 114, 
gives /abo, labai, a lioness, written in Coptic 
characters. Peyron’s ‘Coptic Dictionary,’ 
p. 78, gives labor, a lioness. Brugsch, ‘Gram- 
maire Démotique,’ 1855, p. 23, gives labaz, a 
lioness, in Coptic characters, but, in trans- 
literating into Roman type, gives the form as 
LAWAI. This suggests that the Gk. Aéacva, 
a lioness, was formed from LAawat by adding 
the common fem. suffix -ve, for the purpose 
of declension. Perhaps the form Aewv was 
suggested by labo (above). The curious 
genitive Aéovros may have been due to 
association with present participles in -wv. | 
The Hebrew forms (ei, /abiy, are also of | 
Egyptian origin, as Prellwitz suggests. 
Wa ter W. SKEArT. 


at Harerterp.—I am indebted | 
to a friend for the following epitaph on a} 
tablet on the north wall of Harefield Church : | 

““W™ Ashby of Esq. erected this to 
the memory of his faithfull servant Robert Mossen- 
dew, who departed this life February the 5 1744 
Aged 60. 

Tn frost & snow, thro’ hail & rain, 
He scour’d the woods & rul’d the plain; 
The steady pointer leads the way, 
Stands at the Scent, then springs the prey, 
The timorous birds from stubble rise, 
With pinions stretched, divide the skys, 
The scatter’d Lead pursues the Sight, 
And Death in thunder stops their flight. 
His spaniel of true English kind, 
W ho’s gratitude inflam’d his mind, 
his Servant in an honest way 
In all his actions copy’d Tray.” 

CeLer ET AUDAX. 


Dr. Iron-BEARD AND — Mr. 
Frazer in his ‘Golden Bough’ (vol. i. p. 249) 
mentions Dr. Iron-Beard as a mythical figure 


of folk-lore, like A{sculapius of ancient Greek 
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mythology, a physician who pretended to 
restore the slain man-god, or king of the 
wood, in springtime to life again. With 
regard to the German prototype of this “ Dr. 
Iron-Beard,” viz., “Eisenbart,” it may be 
worth while recording that the celebrated 
students’ song on “Dr. Eisenbart,” known 
and sung since 1745, does not refer to a 
mythical person, but to an eminent physician 
and surgeon, Andreas Eisenbart, who lived 
from 1661 till 1727, as a tombstone over his 
grave at Miinden tells us. Soon after his 
death a humorous and famous song, applied 
to his significant name, appears to have arisen 
among students, the first stanza of which runs 
as follows :— 

Ich bin der Dr. Eisenbart, 

Kurir’ die Leut’ nach meiner Art, 

Kann machen dass die Blinden gehn, 

Und dass die Lahmen wieder sehn. 
It was evidently a mock song against itine- 
rant quack doctors and charlatans of the 


| time, and has been adopted as a comic song 
in France as well, “Je suis le Docteur lsem- 


bert” (‘S. Volkstiimliche Lieder,’ ed. Bohme, 
1895). H. Kress, 
Oxford. 


Wetsu Leex.—The following letter 
appeared in the Daily Mail of 28 February : 
‘What is the national emblem of Wales? The 
leek, undoubtedly. But surely not the obnoxious 
edible leek. There is in Wales—I have seen it 
nowhere else—a beautiful pink flower which grows 
in great profusion on the sea coast. Its name is 
Ceninen-y-Mor (the sea leek), Ceninen being the 
Welsh for leek. How the table leek came to be 
called Ceninen I cannot even conjecture, but that 
the sea leek is and was the emblem of Wales there 
can be little doubt. Did St. David live in what we 
now call Pembrokeshire, no flower would be more 
familiar and probably more loved by him than Y 
Ceninen-y-Mér, which grows so plentifully on the 
rugged, storm-beaten rocks of St. David's Head.” 
C. SAYLE. 
Cambridge. 


“THe Queen’s Encuisu.”—I had a great 
shock recently when I found in my 7'imes, in 
the first leading article, upon the war, two of 
the most atrocious specimens of servants’ 
hall English I have ever seen in any news- 
paper. On p. 11 I found the following : 
‘Whether the Spanish ships were ever fu// 
up with coal.” Lower down in the same 
column I found: “If the Spanish people do 
not understand that much.” If these things 
be done in the green tree, what shall be done 
in the dry? 

TENNYSON AND Scorr.—In the July number 


of Longman’s appear some ‘ Reminiscences of 
a Few Days spent at a Country House with 


1e- 
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Mr. Gladstone,’ by the Hon. Mrs. Oldfield, 
who states that on one occasion, when dis- 
cussing hymnology, Mr. Gladstone said he 
considered Scott's hymn on the Day of 
Judgment the finest in the English lan- 
uage, and that he had repeated it to 
Tennyson, who had never heard it before. 
This hymn is at the end of ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ and it seems incredible that a 
Poet Laureate should not have been familiar 
with this well-known poem of Sir Walter 
Scott. E. G. A. 


Hatr-powper.—The following note is of 
interest in marking the turning-point when 
the fashion of using hair-powder began to 
cease 

“The noblemen and gentlemen who agreed to the 
Duke of Bedford’s cropping proposal, afew days ago, 
at Woburn Abbey, when a general cropping and 
combing out of hair took place, were Lords William 
Russell, Villers, Paget, Sir H. Featherstone, Mr. 
Lambton, Mr. Ant. Lee, Mr. R. Lee, Mr. Trevers, 
Mr. Dutton, Mr. Day, and Mr. Vernon. They 
entered into an engagement to forfeit a sum of 
money if any of them wore their hair tied or powdered 
within a certain period. Many noblemen and 
entlemen in the county of Bedford have since 
ollowed the example. It has become general with 
the gentry in Hampshire, and the ladies have left 
powder.” — London Chronicle, 26 Sept., 
‘ 


T. N. M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“CHLORIS, FAREWELL! I NEEDS MUST GO.” 
—Where is to be found the authoritative text 
of this poem of Edmund Waller? The poem 
itself appears in the Percy Folio MS., 1i. 22, 
which was written about 1650. A. 


“Dutrin.”—This word is in use in East 
Suffolk for a bridle with blinkers. Query 
etymology? A. L. MaYHEw. 

xford. 


Gripert Cooper.—Who was Gilbert Cooper? 
In a volume of ‘Vocal Poetry ; or, a Select 
Collection of English Songs,’ 1810, edited by 
John Aikin, M.D., he is given as the author 
of the song in which occur the well-known 
lines (often referred to in ‘N. & Q.’) :— 

And when with envy time transported 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You’ll in your girls again be courted, 
And I'll wo wooing in my boys. 
There is this foot-note to the lyric: “This 


| pleasing delineation of conjugal and domestic 
| felicity was first given by the author as ‘from 
‘the ancient British.’ Although this title 
| was manifestly only a poetic fiction, or rather 
|a stroke of satire, Dr. Percy was strangely 
| induced by it to insert the piece among his 
*Reliques of Ancient Poetry.” There was a 
John Gilbert Cooper (1723-1769) who contri- 
buted to Dodsley’s ‘ Museum,’ 1746, in which, 
|I believe, the above poem first appeared, 
| under the name of “ Philaretes.” He also con- 
tributed to the Gentleman’s Magazine. Is it 
true that this J. G. Cooper wrote the famous 
lines in question? 8. J. A. F. 

{In Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations’ the verse is 
assigned to Bishop Percy.] 


| 


| Custis. — Was Edmund, son of Charles 
| Custis, of Trinity College, ee | 1790, aged 


sixteen, a decendant of Edmund Custis, of 
Rotterdam, 1668 ? A. C. H. 
| Licence To CrENELLATE.—Will any of your 


|correspondents who may have a list of 
licences to crenellate issued by Edward II. 
| kindly favour me with a copy of one issued 
to Sir Richard Le Brun in 1307 to “crenel- 
late his house in Drumbog,” Drumburgh, in 
Cumberland?) I am anxious to have an 
exact copy of the same. 
J. Hrxon Irvine. 


Dean Swirt: Mrs. Warreway.—-In what 
way was Mrs. Whiteway related to Dean 
Swift? She is frequently referred to in 
| the life and writings of bose Swift. The 
| Earl of Orrery, in his ‘Remarks on the Life 
|and Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift,’ in 
letter xi., reproduces a letter from her dated 
| Dublin, 22 November, 1742. He styles her 
‘one of his (Swift’s) relations. Her nephew 
(according to note d, p. 61, ‘Closing Years of 
| Dean Swiftt’s Life,’ by W. R. Wilde, 1849) was 
| a very distinguished surgeon in Dublin about 
the middle of the last and Swift 
bequeathed him 100/. I was led to make 
— about the name Whiteway while 
seeking information about William White- 
'way Sirr, about whom I asked a question 
in * N. & Q.,’ since which time I discovered his 
career set out in ‘Lieutenants’ Certificates, 
| 1795,’ vol. xix. (Navy Board), and his death 
| recorded in the half-pay book. I have, how- 
ever, not ieemal why he was named 
| Whiteway. John Folliott was colonel of a 
regiment of foot in Ireland, to which Joseph 
Sirr was appointed adjutant 21 November, 
1747 (‘Home Office Military Entry Book,’ 
vol. xxii.). Folliott Whiteway was appointed 
captain-lieutenant 6th Foot, 30 October, 1776. 
Harry Sire. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Portrait By Lety.—Sir Peter Lely painted 
a portrait of John Hervey, Esq., then of Ick- 
worth, which has been engraved. Can the 
original be traced? This Mr. Hervey married 
the daughter of Lord Kidbroke, and it may 
have descended to some connexion of the 
Wriothesley family. A. H 


Ricumonp Park.— Did George III. give 
Lord Somerville a house in this park? If 
not Lord Somerville, who is the Lord S— 
who is said to have been given the house by 
George III.? A 


3RENTFORD. — What is the origin of the 
saying “There can’t be two kings of Brent- 
ford”! Probably about the beginning of this 
century there was a man named Smith living 
there, who was called, I understand, the King 
of Brentford; also it seems that the then 
king, driving through Brentford, was hooted 
by the populace, who after this were known 
as “ Brentford blackguards.” Can this have 
given rise to the saying ? A. C. 
[See I* S. iv. 369; 2" S. viii. 362. See also 
Buckingham’s ‘Rehearsal,’ Act II. se. ii. and Act V. 
Sc. 


Rev. WALTER CARTER, rector of Stourmouth, 
Kent, 1629-37, when he died. Further par- 
ticulars as to parentage, wife, &c., would be 
very acceptable. Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Asntron Lever’s “ 
Where can I find the best account of this 
museum and its migrations ? 

L. APPERSON, 

ENGLISH AGENTS IN PoLanp.—In the early 
years of the seventeenth century Patric 
Gordon was the English agent in Poland, 
residing at Danzig. He was succeeded in 
1627 by his nephew, Francis Gordon, at a 
salary of 150/. The latter was employed 
occasionally as an ambassador to England, 
notably in connexion with the oumeal mar- 
riage of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
the ex-Queen of Bohemia, and Vladislas VII. 
of Poland, in 1636. What became of Francis 
Gordon ; and who succeeded him? Did he 
have issue? T. M. B 

RicHARD [RELAND, head master of West- 
minster School, 1598-1610. When and where 
did he die? 


“He’s GoT THE BULLET.”—This is said in 
Derbyshire of workmen who get instant dis- 
missal from their employment. The phrase 
is striking, at all events. Is it common? 

THos, RaTcuirre. 
(The phrase is well known among London workmen. ] 


QuoratTion WaNTED.—An engraving illus- 
trating the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ has an 
inscription in quotation marks :— 

Wouldst have a friend ? 

Wouldst know what friend is best ? 

Have God thy friend, 

Who passeth all the rest. 

J. H. W. 
“ CHIAN,”— 
O better the Chian uncherish’d 
ad died ere a note or device 

Of battle was fashion’d, than perish’d 

This only line written by Christ. 
From ‘Songs of the Sierras,’ by Joaquin Miller, 
in poem called ‘Charity.’ Will any one in- 
form me of the meaning of “Chian”? The only 
explanation I[ can get is that “ Chian” means 
earth from Chios ; but that does not make 
sense of the verse. rm 

(The Chian” stands for Homer. ] 


Tae Kennet.—Pope speaks of 
The Kennet swift, for silver eels renowned. 
Where does the line occur ? S. 


“Orpo.”—On visiting the ruins of Clon- 
macnoise in King’s Co., Ireland, some years 
ago, I saw a number of headstones of the six- 
| teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
on which the Latin word “ordo” headed the 
inscription. At the present time the word 
seems to mean a church register or clerical 
manual, and [ should very much like to know 
its exact meaning when used on theold Catholic 
headstones. Perhaps some of your readers 
can supply this information. 

J. P. O'BRIEN. 


SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE.—Is it true that in 
| the British Museum, under the above title, 
there are some charters or deeds clearly re- 
lating to Sheffield or Soeffelde, a large, now 
forgotten manor in the parish of Burghfield, 
Berkshire? I have many old field-names of 
the latter manor, so I can identify the deeds 
if any doubt remains. E. Tuoyts. 


“Prerrorm’D.”—In the copy of a will dated 
}in the year 1747 I find the bequest of “my 
best scarlet Camblet Bedstead and Bed all 
| perform’d.” What is the meaning of the last 

word so used? As the copy is certified to be 
|a true copy of the original will, there is no 
| doubt as to the correctness of the transcrip- 

tion. SoLiciTor. 


| Boots anpSANDALS.—I am anxious to know 

| within what period (1) boots and (2) sandals 

were introduced generally among the poorer 

Are there any references 
W. J. Smmpson, 


classes of Europe. 
the subject ? 
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AGMONDESHAM VESEY AND HIS WIFE ELIza- 
BETH VEsEY.—Can any one supply the precise 
dates of the death of these well-known per- 
sons? He was a member of “The Club” 
from April, 1773, and she was a conspicuous 
leader of society. Vesey died, it would seem, 
in June, 1785. His widow is said to have 
survived until 1791. W. P. Courtney. 

Reform Club. 


“ Hucktier,” A Dance.—Assheton, in his 
‘Journal (ed. 1845, p. 45), describes “a maske 
of noblemen, knights, gentlemen, and courtiers, 
affore the king, in the middle round, in the 
garden,” followed by “dancing the huckler, 
Tom Bedlo, and the Cowp Justice of Peace.” 
Is anything further known of this dance, or 
of the origin of the name ? 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Morris’s CorreeE- House. — Where was 
Morris’s Coffee-House in London?  K. K. 


Henry Grys.—Henry Grys was elected 
from Westminister School to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1573. I shall be greatly obliged 
if any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ can give me 
particulars concerning Grys. G. F. R. B. 


MADDALENA Dont.—Where is there a full 
account of Maddalena Doni? Inqulis. 


Rev. Ropert Carter.—Rector of Stour- 
mouth, 1637-45. The parishioners in March, 
1640, senta long petition against him to Parlia- 
ment, as recorded in ‘ Proceedings in Kent, 
1640’ (Camden Society, 1861). But he pro- 
bably was not removed, as on 7 August, 1646, 
administration to the goods of Robert Carter, 
clerk, of Stourmouth, was granted to his 
brother Henry Carter. Any further informa- 
tion would be acceptable. ArTHUR Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


“HicH CoMMISSIONER OF THE CuHuRCH.”— 
What is the origin and what are the duties of 
the “ High Commissioner of the Church” in 
Edinburgh? I allude to the oftice held this 
ee year by Lord Leven and Melville. 

erhaps I have not given the title of office 
correctly. I should be greatly obliged by any 
information on the subject. I understand 
that a former Earl of Leven held this office 
during a long period of years, somewhere 
about the end of last century. 

WitmMor VAUGHAN. 


THE MeMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE: 
Lapy Frances vou 
for inserting my query relative to the ‘Journal 
of Raoul Hesdin’ (9 §S. i. 348) and eliciting a 


reply confirmatory of the suspicions which I 
entertained. May I now put a similar 
uestion as regards the Foal of the 

rincess de Lamballe’ (Nicholls, 1895) ? 
The name of the authoress (or editress) is not 
given. The book, we are told, was first 
published in 1826. She intimates that she 
was the daughter of the late Duke of Norfolk 
and Lady Mary Duncan. Who was the 
latter lady, or was there any such person?! 
The Camperdown peerage wasoflatercreation. 
And is there canting to show that a young 
lady answering this description was in the 
confidence of the Princess, and partially of 
Marie Antoinette herself ? 

The Princess affirms that the match 
between the future Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette was the work of Madame de 
Pompadour, who unfortunately died before 
the marriage. Madame de Pompadour died 
when Marie Antoinette was eight or nine 
years old. This hardly looks like a genuine 
journal, the Princess de Lamballe being 
some years older than the Queen. 

May I add to this letter an inquiry as to 
whether there was any such person as Lady 
Frances Pennoyer in the eighteenth century 
and if so, who she was? Her diary is quoted 
in Mr. Cooper's ‘ History of the Rod,’ but he 
does not state whether it was published or 
where he got it. The language is hardly what 
I should have expected at that date. M. 

(There was no such person, we are convinced, as 
Lady Frances Pennoyer. The ‘History of the 
Rod’ is an impudent fabrication. ] 


REFERENCE SouGut.—-Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. give me the reference for a quota- 
tion from Goethe to the following effect: “I 
work without relaxation at making a nobler 
creature of myself”? 


“ HorseMAn’s Beps.”—What are, or were, 
these? The only instance of the word that we 
have in the materjal for the ‘ Historical English 
Dictionary ’ is in a (partly second-hand) quo- 
tation from Petty’s ‘ Political Anatomy of 
Ireland’ (ed. 1691, p. 107) :— 

“As to these town-lands, plough-lands, colps, 
greeves...... horseman’s beds, &c., they are at this day 
manifestly unequal.” 


Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


OrrENTAL Patmistry.—Can Cot. Pripgaux 
or any other reader versed in Oriental mat- 
ters tell me of some book or article where I 
shall find described the principles of fortune- 
telling by the hand as practised in the East ? 
I understand that there is a considerable 
divergence from palmistry as it exists in 
Europe. C. J. PEARCE. 
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Beplics. 
CHINTZ GOWNS. 
(9% ii. 89.) 

In 1700, by 11 & 12 Will. IIL. ec. 10, it 
was enacted that from and after 29 Sept., 
1701, not only “all wrought silks......of the 
manufacture of Persia, China, or East 
India,” but “all calicoes, painted, dyed, 
— or stained there, which are or shall 

imported into this kingdom, shall , not 
be worn or otherwise used within this king- 
dom,” &c. This was the first blow against 
the wearing of chintzes or prin calicoes ; 
but it was not absolutely prohibitive, the 
avowed object of the statute being “the more 
effectual employing the r, by encouraging 
the manufactures of this kingdom.” It meant 
that ladies having worn out the Indian chintz 
apparel in their possession and use prior to 
29 Sept., 1701, would have to be content with 
home-made stuffs for the next twenty-one 
years, as it befell in the sequel. The silk and 
woollen weavers had been hostile from the 
outset to the use of printed calicoes, whether 
of Oriental or domestic manufacture. During 
December, 1719, the Houses of Parliament 
were inundated with petitions against these 
stuffs ; and on 23 March, 1721, the royal assent 
was given to an Act (7 Geo. L., st. 1, ¢. 7) 
“to preserve and encourage the woollen and silk 
manufactures of this kingdom, and for more effectual 
employing the poor, by prohibiting the use and wear 
of all printed, seinted, stained, or dyed callicoes in 
apparel, houshold stuff, furniture, and otherwise,” 
after Christmas Day, 1722. In the preamble 
it is asserted that “the wearing and using” 
of the fabrics in question 
“does manifestly tend to the great detriment of the 
woollen and silk manufactures of this kingdom, and 
if not effectually prevented, may be the utter ruin 
and destruction of the said manufactures and of 
many thousands of your majesty’s subjects and 
their families whose livelihoods do intirely depend 
thereupon.” 
Calicoes dyed all blue were, for some occult 
reason, exempted by the final section from 
the provisions of the Act, the penalties for 
contravening which were 20/. for the vendor 
and 5/. for the wearer (not the weaver, as by 
an awkward misprint it appears in McCul- 
loch’s ‘Commercial Dictionary,’ 1869, p. 239) ; 
a fine of 20/. was incurred also by any one 
who used the forbidden material for beds, 
chairs, &c. This “embargo”—to use your 
correspondent’s expressive for 
better than fourteen years, that is, until 
24 March, 1736, when the royal assent was 
given to the Act 9 Geo. IL. ec. 4, which so far 
modified the amazing statute of 1721 as to 
permit, without “any penalty or forfeiture 


whatsoever,” “the wearing or using...... any 
sort of stuff made of linen yarn and cotton 
wooll manufactured and printed or painted 
with any colour or colours within the king- 
dom of Great Britain, provided that the warp 
thereof be intirely linen yarn.” Even so, 
ladies could not be said to wear calico prints, 
properly so called, the fabric being half linen 
and half cotton. Thirty-eight years had yet 
to elapse ere they might appear in the 
unadulterated stuff, for it was not until 1774 
that the statute 14 Geo. III. c. 72 declared it 
lawful “to use or wear...... any new-manufac- 
tured stuffs, wholly made of cotton spun in 
Great Britain, when printed, stained, painted, 
or dyed with any colour or colours.” It is 
curious to notice that by section 3 of this Act 
the said stuffs were deprived of the name 
calico, “which stands for foreign callicoes,” 
the excise officer being specially directed to 
stamp such fabrics “British manufactory” 
instead of “Callico” as heretofore. I have 
not succeeded in ascertaining when it became 
again lawful to wear the printed calicoes of 
Oriental manufacture. F. ADAMs. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


A Cuurcu TRADITION (9" §. i. 428 ; ii. 58).— 
The reference to York and Lichfield cathe- 
drals as supporting the whimsical theory of a 
deviation of the line of a chancel from that of 
the nave being symbolic of the Atonement is 
not a happy one. I have before me three 
plans of York Minster: (1) Brown’s ‘Guide 
to York Minster’ (much superior to the 
general run of such handbooks); (2) the 25-inch 
Ordnance Map of York, which, knowing the 
methods of the Ordnance Survey, I take 
to be infallible ; and (3) the exquisite map 
in Isbister & Co.’s “ Cathedral Series,” by the 
Very Rev. A. P. Pury Cust, D.D., Dean of 
York; and all three show that no such 
deviation exists, but that nave and choir 
have precisely the same orientation. 

Of Lichfield Cathedral I have the clear and 
beautifully drawn map in Bell’s “ Cathedral 
Series” by B. A. Clifton, showing a slight 
deflection of the choir to the north, which by 
careful measurement with a vernier protractor 
is found to be only one degree of a circle, a 
deviation so minute that it is absurd to 
consider it as an intentional symbolic 
reference. 

Mr. B. A. Clifton’s account of the piece- 
meal rebuilding of the cathedral, by which it 
gradually took the place of the Norman 
cathedral—first the choir, then the ‘south 
transept, next the north, and last, at a 
later period, the nave—makes it appear how 
likely a slight deviation was, under such 
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difficult building conditions, to be expected. 
Surely, if the ancient church builders in- 
tended to symbolize the Atonement in the 
way suggested, they would have made the 
change of orientation very much more pro- 
nounced. 

I have during the last fourteen years 
obtained the orientation of nearly 400 ancient 
churches from the Ordnance maps, but have 
never found any variations in the line of the 
chancel but such trifling ones as tuay be 
fairly attributed to careless setting out when 
a chancel was rebuilt at a period subsequent 
to the building of the original church. 

In Brandon’s ‘ Parish Churches’ plans of 
over sixty notable old churches are given, 
minutely measured and drawn by the archi- 
tectural experts the Brandon _ brothers. 
They note every speciality of each church, 
but in no case does any deviation appear 
between the orientation of the chancel and 
that of the nave. 

In some of Brandon’s churches the chancel 
is shown more or less non-central with the 
nave, but in all cases the same orientation is 
preserved. G. Watson. 

Penrith, Cumberland. 


Bronte (8 §. xii. 403, 471).—I 
am indebted to Mr. Moore Smiru for his 
interesting reply to my article at the first 
reference. Miss Firth’s diary conclusively 
settles the date of Anne Bronté’s birth, but 
leaves two other equally important points in 
her history still sus judice. First, with regard 
to her name, or the spelling of it. Mr. Moore 
SMITH is “sure” that she was christened 
“Anne.” But the evidence of the baptismal 
register is against his sureness. But, he 
argues, “the entry which gives ‘Annie’ is 
an error of transcription.” On whose part? 
Either on Mr. Morgan’s or Mr. Jolly’s, or 
perhaps on mine. As for myself, I take the 
— as it lies before me in the copy of 
the entry made by Mr. Jolly with painstaking 
accuracy, while Mr. Morgan must surely be 
credited with knowing the difference between 
the two forms of the name. Miss Firth’s 
testimony, of course, goes for nothing, not- 
withstanding the fact that she stood as Anne’s 
godmother, for she invariably spells the name 
“Ann,” though, curiously enough, it creates a 
triple difficulty similar to that mooted in my 
article. Then with reference to the date of 
Mr. Bronté’s removal to Haworth. Mrs. 
Gaskell distinctly says that it occurred on 
25 February, while Miss Firth’s diary states 
that to be the date of his licence to Haworth. 
Of course, a licence does not necessarily mean 
an immediate removal, but I am still inclined 


to believe that Mr. Bronté himself left 
Thornton on that date, though his family 
only did so some time between 5 April and 
12 May — the dates of Miss Firth’s absence 
in Scarborough. Mr. Morgan’s presence at 
Thornton, in addition to Mrs. Gaskell’s 
statement, inclines me to this belief. And, 
furthermore, Miss Firth’s curious phrase, 
“Took leave of Mr. Bronté’s before leaving 
home” (5 April), in the light of Mr. Moore 
own explanation—“an abbreviation 
for Mr. Bronté’s family ” — confirms my view, 
or rather Mrs. Gaskell’s statement. fully 
admit the value of Miss Firth’s diary as local 
and contemporary evidence, which must out- 
weigh that of any mere outsider ; but for all 
that, Mrs. Gaskell’s testimony cannot be 
lightly set aside. Her intimacy with the 
Brontés precluded culpable errors of fact. 
But as I am a seeker after truth, not an 
obstinate adherent to inaccuracy (if such 
there be), I shall not sulk if Mr. Moore Situ 
can change my views. May I express the 
hope, in conclusion, that Miss Firth’s diary 
may soon see the light ? J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


In the English Illustrated Magazine for 
August last there appeared a process picture 
froma photograph of: nne Bronté’s gravestone 
in the churchyard of St. Mary’s, Scarborough. 
Nothing but the stone itself appeared on the 
-_y so that the inscription as recorded by 
J. B.S. could be distinctly seen. 

Joun T. Pacer. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Groves Fares (9 i. 188, 375, 492).— 
My impression (written in Bechuanaland) 
that the carrying of the glove at Lammas 
Fair, in Exeter, died out with the death of 
my friend ood old “ Joey” Wingfield, the 
noted wrestler and poacher of this city, a few 
years ago, wasincorrect. It is still continued, 
and I witnessed the ancient ceremony this 
morning (19 July). The simple procession 
started from Exe Bridge at 11.30 a.M., the old 
oroclamation written on vellum, and dating 
~— certainly so long ago as A.D. 1322, being 
first read. Preceded by a side drum and a 
fife, the huge glove, hoisted upon a pole some 
fifteen feet high, was carried right through 
the main thoroughfare of this city. The pole 
is of considerable antiquity and is painted, 
striped something after the fashion of a 
barber's pole. The old glove is about eighteen 
inches high, made of leather, and pipe-clayed 
annually for the display. Underit were tied 
garlands of flowers. Held aloft, the glove 
was thus carried to the site of the old East 
Gate at the other end of the city, where the 
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proclamation was again read. Then the little who insisted on her daughter being christened 

cortege returned to the front of our ancient | Lonicera (honeysuckle), in spite of the 

Guildhall, where the proclamation was duly | parson’s protest. T. WILson. 

read a third time, after which we all took off| Harpenden. 

whilst was! In _ tracing families I have met with 

fife. tl 4 Rimelion as a feminine baptismal name ; it 
gen The glove, IS) runs in such Kentish alliances as Round, 


mpeg sn and the pole were solemnly hoisted Amherst, &c. Can it be paralleled elsewhere ! 
y acord to the top of the Guildhall’s pro- | A 
jecting Queen Elizabethan portico. There it dis ca 
was secured to the battlements, at a bevel,| THe Rev. Georce Lewis (9 8. ii. 9).—A 
leaning over the grand old Roman thorough- | clergyman of this name was appointed 
fare, and there it will remain until noon on | chaplain of St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, by 
Friday next (22 July), when the (now quite | the Honourable East India Company in 1692, 
obsolete) fair will close. According to in succession to the Rev. J. Evans (afterwards 
tradition, however, Lammas Fair commences | Bishop of Bangor). He returned to England 


to-morrow (20 July). Harry Hems. | in 1714. Frank Penny, LL.M. 
Fair Park, Exeter. Fort St. George. 
The Baltimore Dental College may betheoldest | NouNCcED (9 §. i. 466 ; ii. 52, 96).—I am ina 


in the world, but Philadelphia has the most! position to state that Lord Napier of Magdala 
appropriately named place for a society of has the accent on the “dal,” @., that he is 
extractors, viz., Dental Hall. The same city | Lord Napier of Magdala. 


rejoices in the suggestive name of the} CELER ET AUDAX. 
Medical Aid and Funeral Supply Company ! » 
PP TR Moon THROUGH CoLouRED Gtass (9 §. i. 


| 328, 377, 393; ii. 13).—To the list of writers 

C iw ann | who have fallen into the common error should 
INTINENT: N JE ¢ S. ¢ icke , j seri bi » 

had a letter from the editor of De Vavorscher. | Cathedral, writes :— 

His address is No. 3, Oude Kerkstr., l trecht. | _“ Here, the moonlight is so nr a again that 

He informs me that articles are inserted in | the colours of the nearest stained-glass window are 


Philadelphia. 


Dutch, English, French, or German. | thrown upon their faces. The appearance of the 
ALFRED MoLony. unconscious Durdles......is ghastly enough, with a 


a, purple band across his face, and a yellow splash 
BicycLes IN THUNDERSTORMS i. 248, upon his brow.”—‘ Edwin Drood,’ ch. xii. 
350).—The cases of a train, one of the safest | Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 
places in thunderstorms, and a cycle, one of| Hastings. 
the most dangerous, are totally dissimilar. A 
conductor to protect the cycle-rider might be | Mornin (9" 8. ii. 105).—T think it possible 
. that Henrysoun uses nicht in the sense of 


a fork-like branch of —— ribbon, fastened | we the darkness of the precedi 
to the middle of the handle, where lamps are | @@™*N€SS, 7.¢., the Garkneéss OF the preceding 


ylaced, and spreading on each side of his | night. The hour ,by, the phrase 
betuix midday and nicht,” «4. between 


ead. E. L. Garserr. | 
| darkness and noon, would vary according to 


“To Cur-ike”: “Cur-rKe” (9S. i. 425; ii.) the time of year. At the period of the equi- 
53).—-Is this anything more than the struggle | noxes it would mean 9 a.M., or thereabouts. 
of orthography to deal with the cockney | The poet would not be particular to half an 
pronunciation of cheek ? Sr. SwiTHry. name oreven more. The statement — some 

| of Henrysoun’s pieces were given as Chaucer’s 

“Fret” (8% S. xii. 386, 491 333).— is incorrect. Only one of his pieces is in 

Clare, in his Shepherd’s € alendar, p. 26, question, and it never was valle given as 
speaks of “icicles, that fret at noon. .. | Chaucer's. It was written as a sort of supple- 

West Haddon, Northam ment to Chaucer's Troilus,’ and on this 

meee a count Thynne included it as such in his 

Curious Curistran Name (9 S. i. 446 ; ii. | collection of Chaucer’s works. But it has yet 
57).—Erica is clearly the feminine of Erik,| to be proved that Thynne believed it to be 
but it is possible that it may somewhere have | Chaucer’s, for had he done so he would hardly 
been given in ignorance of this fact. Readers | have retained in it so many forms and phrases 
of Crabbe will remember the gardener’s wife | that are obviously of Scottish origin. Any 
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reader who cares to consult my edition of 
certain ‘Chaucerian Pieces’ will find, on reflec- 
tion, that Thynne must have known perfectly 
well that many of the pieces in his volume 
were not Chaucer’s. If not, why did he men- 
tion some of these authors by name? 

Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


The line which puzzles Mr. Easton presents 
an example of hysteron proteron, a figure 
employed here by Henryson in aid of rime, 
aaahene also of alliteration. Morning is a space 
of time between night and midday. Read 
mentally, “In ane mornyng, betuix nicht and 
midday,” and the obscurity vanishes. 

F, ADAMS. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND AND THE BURNING 
3usH (8 §,. xii. 148, 237, 433, 511; 9 S. i. 
174).—The two following extracts may prove 
interesting and illustrative of this subject. 
The former is from the ‘ Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotland,’ by George Grub, LL.D.:— 

“The regent [?.¢., the Earl of Arran] sent the 
fiery cross through the kingdom, and advanced 
against the English with a numerous army, 
accompanied by a body of priests and monks who 
marched under a white banner bearing an emble- 
matic figure of the afflicted Church. They met at 
Pinkie on the 9th of September [1547], and the 
Scots were defeated with great slaughter.”—Vol. ii. 
chap. xxx. p. 30. 


The other extract is from ‘The Monastery, | 


and is a comment upon it :— 

“The Catholic clergy were deeply interested in 
that national quarrel, the principal object of which 
was to prevent the union of the infant Queen Mary 
with the son of the heretical Henry VIII. The 
monks had called out their vassals under an experi- 
enced leader. Many of themselves had taken arms, 
and marched to the field, under a banner repre- 
senting a female, supposed to personify the Scottish 
Church, kneeling in the attitude o 
the legend A flicte Sponser ne obliviscaris.”—Chap. ii. 

The author observes in the next paragraph 
that in the “dolorous slaughter of Pinkie, 
among ten thousand men of low and high 
degree, Simon Glendinning, of the Tower of 
Glendearg, bit the dust.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Eyre Famity AnD St. Jonn’s Woop (8% 
S. xi. 383, 435 ; xii. 75, 461).—W. I. R. V. may 
be interested in knowing that a branch of the 
family of Eyre, bearing arms somewhat dif- 
ferent from those he mentions in his foot-note 
on p. 462, were living in Dorset in the seven- 
teenth century. 

I have in my possession a halfpenny token, 
which in the last edition of Boyne’s ‘Seven- 
teenth Century Tokens,’ vol. i. p. 178 (No. 66), 


prayer with | 


is described as follows : “(Obverse) DORCHESTER 
1667 = SIMON EYRE. (Reverse) three quatre- 
foil leaves and a boot, filling the field.” 

The following is the note I there made on 
the subject :— 

“ The device on the reverse is no doubt intended 
for a representation of the armorial bearings of a 
branch of the family of Eyre, for which see 
ow ‘Complete Body of Heraldry,’ ed. 

‘ 


Simon Eyre, son of Rob. Eyre, of Osming- 
ton, yeoman, was apprenticed apothecary, 
1659. 

Hutchins (‘ History of Dorset,’ ii. 397) says 
that some years ago there was picked up in 
the school garden of Holy Trinity, Dorches- 
ter, a signet ring with “Simon Eyre” on it, 
and round it “ Dorchester 1657.” 

J. S. Upan. 


GaLe (5" S. ii. 368).—Free-miner is said to 
be a man who has worked a year and a day 
underground within the Forest of Dean, and is 
then entitled to take up certain land, which 
is locally termed a gale. Is this so, and is it 
generally recognized ? H. Morpuyy. 


THROUGH-STONE (8 S. xii. 487; 9 S. i. 9, 
210).—In the discussion about this term it is 
surprising that one obvious possibility as to 
derivation has not been mooted, so far as I have 
seen. In Scottish (or is it “Scotch” ?) dykes— 
that is, dry stone walls—there are two or more 
courses of bond stones, reaching right through 
the dyke from face to face. Now there is but 
one local name for such a stone, and that is 
“through-stone.” H. J. Moute. 

Dorchester. 


HERALDRY (9 §, i. 188).—The baronets of 
England and Ireland by their patents are 
to “bear, either in a canton in their coat of 
arms, or in an escutcheon, at their pleasure, 
the arms of Ulster, to wit, a hand gules or a 
bloody hand in a field argent.” The distine- 
tion is purely armorial, and the option of 
bearing the arms of Ulster on a canton or 
upon an escutcheon in the coat of arms was 
given only in reference to the possible de- 
scription of heraldic charges which might 
alia the one mode of displaying the added 
bearing more convenient than the other. 
That this is the true construction of the 
ordinance is evident from the practice, which 
has always obtained, of placing the Ulster 
arms either in canton or in an escutcheon on 
a chief, or in the body of the coat of arms 
(C. G. Young, York Herald, on Baronets). 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


THe Name “ HamisH” (9% §. i. 386, 437).— 
The responsibility of having introduced this 
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name into English fiction seems to belong not 
so much to Mr. Black as to the late Mrs. Henry 
Wood. In her story ‘The Channings’ one of 
the principal characters has “Hamish” for 
his name. Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 
(Scott has ‘‘ Hamish ”; see ante, p. 143.] 


Watrer Scorr: ‘THe Brrpat or TRIER- 
MAIN’ (9% §S. i, 404).—The @ in “Gyneth” is 
hard, as in “Geraint” and all Celtic names. 


Ascetic (9 §. i. 227, 418).—The connexion 
of this word with the Russian skeet is only true 
in the sense that both are derivatives of the 
Greek doxéw. Skeet, originally a hermitag>, 
is an apocopated form of aoxytnpiov. §S 
Stanley, ‘Lectures on the Eastern Church,’ 
p. 117. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

South Woodford. 

BATTLE-AXES AND RoMANs (9S. i. 269, 432). 
—The lange barthen appears to have been our 
“ poleaxe,” halberd, or partisan. So the root 
Larte or barthe, as quoted, is related to Sanskrit 
kart, krit, “to cut or divide,” by the well- 
known equation of * and p ; we thus get the 
verb “to part,” Latin partior, partir: ; and 
the late Latin partizare. Compare the coulter 
or cutter and the axe. In the same way it 
can be shown that the animal pard or panther 
may be brought into the same connexion from 
7épOw, “ to ravage,” Latin perdo, our perdition ; 
if so, we must separate Parthian from Persian 
ethnically, because the Fars, in Farsistan, is 
supposed to be connected with vir, virilis. 

A. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


The best account of the Romans in England 
—or rather of them as citizens, soldiers, &e.— 
I found in a curious book by White Kennett, 
dated, I think, in the last century. 

E. E. Tuoyts. 


Syntax or “NerrHer” (9 §. i. 24).—A 
very great English writer uses the plural 
verb both after the pronoun neither and 
after the “ conjunctional pair” :— 

“Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any 
of the former beauties.” 

“Both writ with wonderful facility and clearness: 
neither were great inventors.” — Dryden, preface 
prefixed to the ‘ Fables.’ 

E. YARDLEY. 


St. Mary Matreton (8 §. xii. 202, 255, 
276, 466).—-In the London Arqus of 30 Oct., 
1897, p. 3, sub ‘The Story of the City Guilds. 
VI. The Clothworkers’ Company,’ the follow- 
ing appears :— 

“There is reason to believe that they [the Fullers] 
were located at this early posted, [i.e. temp. 


Edw. IV.] in Whitechapel, and that their presence 
there accounts for the designation of the parish in 
the old ecclesiastical records as ‘ Villa Beatze Marie 
de Matfellon’—matfellon being the herb commonly 
known as ‘ fuller’s teasel,’ which was grown exten- 
sively in the locality for the purpose of trade.” 
C. H. C. 
South Hackney. 


“Fonp” (9 §. i. 365; ii. 34).—In some parts 
of the north of England a young woman who 
is unduly desirous to “keep company” with 
a young man is said to be “ 7, . 


“THe HempsHereEs” (9 S. i. 327, 431).—As 
the Western hemisphere was booming in the 
time of Elizabeth, AYEAHR’s guess is, of course, 
a very good one, and he has forestalled me in 
it. Whether hemp was ever grown at Brighton 
for any purpose I do not know. It was 
grown by every well-to-do peasant in my 
village in Burgundy when I was a boy—for 
the clothing of himself and household. I 
believe there are still sheets of homespun, 
and hanks of unspun, hemp in the house I 
was born in, together with the spinning-wheel 
and winder. The men’s shirts were supple- 
mented with a Gladstonian collar of linen—- 
no front, that was hidden by the “ blouse.” 
The women in the winter held spinning 
“bees” in the cellars. THomas J. JEAKES. 


“BROACHING THE ADMIRAL” (9 §. i. 128, 271, 
350).—The accepted nautical expression is 
not “tapping,” but “broaching” a barrel of 
rum (or other spirit) when the hogshead, 
cask, or puncheon is bored and drunk from 
at one and the same time. If this is done 
surreptitiously by “Jack,” the theft is 
termed “sucking the monkey.” 

Harry Hens. 

8.8. Doune Castle, East Coast of Africa. 


A reference to Pettigrew’s ‘Life of Nelson,’ 


ii. 537, will show that the two stories are not 
contradictory. The body, originally deposited 
in a leaguer, was put into a leaden coffin upon 
its arrival in England, but before the final 
arrangements for burial. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


Kincston-on-THAMEs (9 S. i. 475 ; ii. 4).— 
I quoted the popular derivation from “stone ” 
without the least belief, as I always thought 
it was King’s town. The place might be 
called a temporary capital between Win- 
chester and London. It did not enjoy the 
distinction quite long enough to produce an 
almshouse like St. Cross, the aboriginal union 
workhouse of England. E. L. GaRBeETT. 


I 
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Junius (7 xi. 104, 133).—Reference is 
made to an edition of the ‘ Letters of Junius’ 
dated 1806. There were two editions of that 
date, viz., one issued by Vernor, Hood & 
Sharpe, another by Almon and Sir Richard 
Phillips, both in two volumes. Will Mr. 
Crook kindly explain which is the edition 
to which he refers ? A. H 


“A cRoW TO PLUCK WiTH” (9 §. i. 367, 
438).—A fairly full explanation of this phrase 
will be found in Dr. E. C. Brewer's ‘ Diction- 
ary of Phrase and Fable.’ The meaning would 
seem to ex — the sense of being displeased 
with another, and hence having ground 
for complaint. Dr. Brewer quotes from 
Howell's proverbs (1659) the following, “I 
have a goose to pluck with you,” in a similar 
sense. Chaucer, we learn, has the phrase 
“Pull a finch,” but the meaning here has 
reference to cheating or filching. Both 
Shakespeare in ‘Comedy of Errors,’ IIT. i., and 
Butler in ‘ Hudibras,’ pt. ii. 2, use variants of 
the phrase. The saying seems to run on all 
fours with the expression “I have a bone to 
pick with you”; but the latter is of the two 
the more frequently used nowadays. 

C. P. Hate. 


When seeing this quotation in ‘N. & Q.,. I 


thought some one would surely refer us to the 
‘Comedy of Errors,’ where Shakespeare’s use 
of the words explains what is meant (Act IIT. 
sc. i.) :— 

Dro. E. I pray thee, let me in. 

Dro. 8. (within). Ay, when fowls have no feathers 
and fish have no fin. 

Ant. E. Well, I'll breakjn; go, borrow mea crow. 

Dro. E. A crow without feather? Master, mean 


you so? 

For a fish without a fin, there’s a fowl without a 
feather : 

If a crow help us in, sirrah, we'll pluck a crow 
together. 


Which means evidently that 1 will |—S 


Nicholas Huband, of Ipsley — entered 


ensue between the contending parties. 
E. A. C. 


Cuurcues or Sr. Pau (9 i. 488).— 


Surely the basilica of St. Paul, outside the | 
walls of Rome, must have kept its name from | the we : 
| 6 July, 1608, at St. Mary’s, Oxford), and Martha, 
| who married 
secondly (as his second wife), in January, 


its foundation in Constantine’s time. 
E. L. G. 


Frevp-Names (9 §. ii. 86).—“ Intacks” 
occurs among the field-names of Notting- 
hamshire recorded by Mr. Andrews. In the 
north-western part of Lincolnshire an “in- 
take” formerly signified land taken in from 
an open field or common. In the manor 
records of Scotter for the year 1629 there is 


an entry stating that Richard Huggit sur- | 


rendered land within that manor to Thomas 
Stothard in a place known as “Le Long 
Intackes.” The word is also in use to denote 
land reclaimed from a tidal river ; thus there 
was a field in the parish of Winteringham 
called “The Intake,” which had been taken 
|from the Humber. I have heard that nearly 
the whole of it has been washed away by the 
tide in recent years. “ Intake ” was in use, and 
probably is still, in this latter sense in York- 
|shire. In a survey of the lands of the Abbey 
of Selby taken in 1540 mention is made of 
“One lytle close called Seller Intak...... over- 
flowed with water all wynter” (‘ Monasticon 
| Angl.,’ vol. iii. p. 505, col. 2). At Bubwith in 
| the same county there was in 1765 a place 
named “The Intak” (‘N. & Q.,’ 7" xii. 504). 
| In Kent the parallel word “innings” is 
used to indicate reclaimed land. Mr. Robert 
Furley, in his ‘Outline of the History of 
Romney Marsh,’ which appeared in the 
| Archeologia Cantiana, vol. xiii., says: “One 
of the earliest ‘innings’ of Walland Marsh, 
after the Norman Conquest, appears to have 
taken place between 1162 and 1170, and it 
has been ever since called ‘ Becket’s Innings,’ 
| as this archbishop has the credit of promoting 
| it.” Epwarp PEaAcock. 


Topacco IN ENGLAND = S. ii. 86).—In a 
| review of “Brief Lives, chiefly of Contempo- 
raries. Set down by John Aubrey between 
the Years 1669 and 1696. Edited from the 
| Author’s MSS. by Andrew Clark,” the Athe- 
| neum, 30 July, takes occasion to quote from 


| the work in question the following :— 
“*T have heard my grandfather Lyte say that one 


pive was handed from man to man round the table. 
| Th 


ey had first silver pipes ; the ordinary sort made 
use of a walnutshell and a straw.’ 


S. J. A. F. 


orn Appot (9 8. ii. 87). 
he was the daughter of John Egioke, of 


in College of Arms). Her brother was Sir 
Francis Egioke, Knt. She married, firstly, 
John Cheynell, M.D. (1605), by whom she had 
ll-known Francis Cheynell (baptized 


Campion. She married, 


1617/8 (only two months before his death), 
Robert Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury. Her 
will, in which she describes herself as his 
widow, and then “sick in body,” is dated 
7 August, 1635 (sic), though not proved in 
the C.P.C. till 26 February, 1646/7. In the 
yrobate act she is described as of Petworth, 
Benen, where, probably, she was buried, If 
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John Warner, Bishop of Rochester, married 
a person named Bridget, it could not have 
been this lady. G. E. C. 


Tue PLOUGHING OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA 
(9% S. ii. 108).—Two of the most famous 
temples in Pekin are dedicated to the Sky 
and Agriculture respectively. They stand 
near one another on the southern side of the 
capital, and, with the parks that surround 
them, cover a very wide expanse of land. 
The Temple of the Sky is a circular edifice, 
approached by a long flight of marble steps, 
and surmounted: by two roofs that project 
considerably over the walls of the temple. 
The fane dedicated to Agriculture is not so 
large, but it has three roofs, one above the 
other, and is chiefly remarkable for the 
number of pilasters, beautifully carved, with 
which it is adorned. Near this latter temple 
lies the field where the emperor used to go 
to guide the plough of ivory and gold once a 
year, invoking Heaven's blessing the while 
upon the crops. The custom, however, is no 
longer observed ; it was given up after Pekin 
had been profaned by the triumphant entry 
of the Anglo-French army in 1860, 

IT. P. AnMsTRoNG. 

Putney. 


This ceremony (of a ritual and conventional 
character) is described, with an illustration, 
in a common book—Miss Corner’s ‘China and 
India,’ p. 92. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A, 


Hastings. 


A full account of “the opening of the 
ploughing season at Pekin, the capital of 
the empire, by the emperor in person,” will 
be found in Gray’s ‘China’ (1878), ii. 186-8, 
in which the object is thus stated :— 

“When this great festival has inaugurated the 
agricultural year, the first duty of Chinese farmers 
is to follow the good example which their rulers 
have set before them by putting their own hands to 


the plough.” 
T. N. Brusurrecp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


CHELSEA (9 §. i. 264).—With reference to 
the derivation of the name Chelsea, the fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared in the London 
Argus for 19 March, in an article dealing with 
the history of Chelsea : 

“The origin of Chelsea, both as a name and 
a place, is very remote, so much so that no 
one can trace it right back. In the Domesday 
Survey it is spoken of as Chelchea, and Mr. Alfred 
Beavor, in his ‘Memorials of Old Chelsea,’ would 
have us believe that this is none other than the 
Cealchythe where Anglican synods were held in 
the period of the Mercian supremacy. Cealchythe, 


in the tongue of our Saxon fathers, would mean a 
small haven walled in, either naturally or artifici- 
ally, by chalk. Mr. Beavor points to the remains 
of a causeway at Chelsea leading to a suggested 
ford, and built partly of chalk, but beyond that he 
has not much to say in proof of his theory, and the 
most favourable verdict that can be given in the 
circumstances is one of not proven.” 

Timbs in his ‘Curiosities of London’ (1867, 

. 89) says that Chelsea “lies about fifteen 
eet above the river,” and, according to Nor- 
den, is named from its strand, 
“like the chesel (ceosel or cesel) which the sea 
casteth up of sand and pebble-stones. thereof called 
Cheselsey, briefly Chelsey, as is Chelsey (Selsey) in 
Sussex. Ina Saxon charter, however, it is written 
Cealchylle ; in Domesday, Cerechede and Cha/ced ; 
and Sir Thomas More wrote it Che/chith, though it 
began to be written Chelsey in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Rev. J. Blunt derives the name from 
Ceale, chalk, and Hyd, or Hythe, a harbour, adding 
that this Hythe was used for landing chalk, and so 
had given a name to the place.” ; 

H.C. 


South Hackney. 


Use or Low Latin IN THE CLASSICAL 
Pertop (9 §. ii. 108).--Mr. THORNTON may 
confirm his suspicion that “rostrum was 
applied to a man’s nose” by referring to 
Smith’s ‘Latin-English Dictionary,’ where 
examples of this meaning are given from “ PI. 
Men, i. i. 13; Petr. 75, 10.” His suspicion 
will be further strengthened if he looks out 
the word in Riddell and White. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


For 


bos; piger optat errare 
read ° 
bos piger ; optat arare. 
Ox is slow, not horse. F. J. Canny. 
Norwood. 


CLARET AND VIN-DE-GRAVE (8 §. xii. 485, 
512; 9% §. i. 52).—G. P. R. James, in his 
‘The Brigand ; or, Corse de Leon,’ chap. ii. 
(p. 17 of “The Parlour Library” edition of 
Thomas Hodgson, London, circa 1857), mentions 
“Avignon claret,” with the note, “The first 
time I ever find the word claret used, it is 
a to the wine of Avignon”; and, 
chap. xliv. (p. 424), a second note is added: 
“The first wine that I find called claret is 
the wine of Avignon, very different from that 
to which we now give the name.” With 
respect to gravel-grown grave, | remember to 
have met with a humorously appreciative 
notice of a light white wine with a gun-flint 
flavour: “Un petit vin blanc avec un goit de 
pierre-a-fusil.” Tuomas J. "EAKES. 


Littré may be right in saying that there is 
no locality bearing wie name of Grave in the 
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Gironde, and there is no doubt that the name 
is derived from the gravelly soil on which the 
vines grow, but there are three passages in 
Rabelais which do not seem to support the 
contention that there was no vine-growing 
district known as Grave :— 

1. “‘Certain nombre de tonneaulkx...... de vin de 
Grave, VOrleans, de Beaulne, de Myrevaulx,” &c.— 
*Pant.,’ iii. 52. 

2. “*Un grand vignoble de toutes especes de vignes, 
comme Phalerne, Malvoisie......Beaune, Mirevaux, 
Orleans......Anjou, Grave.”—‘ Pant.,’ v. 34. 

3. ““C’est vin de Grare.”—‘ Pant.,’ v. 43. 

In the last passage Jannet reads “vin de 
(réce,” but in the fifth book the text is uncer- 
tain and the word occurs in connexion with 
Beaune and Mirevaux, so that the proper 
reading is almost certainly Grave. 

W. F. Sire. 

13a, Margaret Street, W. 


Sir Wittram Beaumaris Rusu (9 §, i. 
488, 498).—He was the eldest son of William 
Rush, of Lambeth, and Mary, daugh- 
ter of George Smith, of London, his wife. 
He inherited the estate at Royden in Suffolk 
which was afterwards sold to Admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker, and after his death resold, and 
the mansion (which had cost the preceding 
Mr. Rush 30,000/.) pulled down. Sir William 
then removed to Wimbledon, where he resided 
for the last thirty years of his life. He | 
wedded, 10 April, 1782, Laura, daughter of 
Cremer Carter, of Southwark, by whom (who 
died 14 November, 1822) he had six daughters. 
Knighted 19 June, 1800. For further parti- 
culars of the fainily see Burke’s ‘Commoners 
and Gentry.’ JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


PuppLepocK (9 §. i. 329, 478).—There is a 
large wood with a cottage or two near and 
a farm, about three and a half miles south of 
Warley in Essex, which is so named. 

Mrs. STEPHENSON, 


Warley Barracks. 

Tue Dam (8 iv. 442; v. 442; 
vi. 44, 284 ; vii. 203 ; viii. 25 ; 9 §. ii. 45).—In 
my first contribution to ‘N. & Q.’ on this 


subject I did not reveal the whole legend 
concerning Lilith; but when I referred to | 
the lines of Butler it was necessary to tell | 
more of the story. Lilith was both the} 
mother and the paramour of Asmodeiis. | 
When Asmodeiis (or Asmodai, as he is some- 


times called) changed himself into the like- | 
ness of Solomon, and became a devil incarnate, 
he had still the same perverse inclination. | 
Isaac D'Israeli tells the story of him and 
Solomon, in the article entitled ‘ Rabbinical 
Stories,’ in the ‘Curiosities of Literature.’ | 
It has been said in ‘N, & Q.’ that Shakspeare | 


by “Devil's dam” may not have meant 
mother of the devil. But that he did use 
dam as mother is proved conclusively by the 
foliowing words of Prospero in ‘ The Tempest’: 
Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam. 
There is an equally conclusive passage in 
‘King John.’ But I quoted that once before. 
E. YARDLEY. 
This involves a misconception, for Lilith is 
merely a feminine form of day:/, night : rea 
layiloth and cf. Assyrian /iati, evening, Arabic 
lel, Syriac Jail; all from Sanskrit /a/, to 
sport, so lalita, lilata, beautiful, loving ; 
Greek Aadéw, Eng. lullaby. Night is the 
time for cool enjoyment in tropical countries, 
and we have the idea preserved in the song 
“Lovely night, they have called thee dark 
and drear,” &c. Isaiah, taken literally, reads 
“ Night e. shall settle there and 
find herself a resting-place.” See also chap. lx. 
verse 2: “Darkness shall cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the peoples.” A. Haw. 


SWEATING-PITs IN [IRELAND (9 §, ii. 107).— 
An excellent description of one of these, 
entitled ‘An Ancient Irish Hot-Air Bath or 
Sweat-house on the Island of Rathlin,’ by 
Rev. W. B. Mulcahy, is to be found in the 
Journal of the Society of Antiquaries 
(Ireland), vol. i. (1891), pp. 589-90. Examples 
are also described as existing at Innismurry, 
vol. i. (1890), p. 165, and near Eglish, vol. iv. 
(1894), p. 180. W. b. Gerisu. 


Frencu Carprnat (9 §. ii. 48).—The 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ v. 96, mentions 
various cardinals whose ages at the time of 
their creation ranged from twenty-three years 
down to eight. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Count St. Germarn (9" §S. ii. 128).—-A life 
of the Count St. Germain is included in 
Wraxall’s ‘ Remarkable Adventurers,’ 2 a 


Chelsea. 


Anticipation or X Rays (958. ii. 106).— 
In the ‘ Tarikhu-s Sind,’ by Mir Muhammad 
M’astim, written A.D. 1600, there is an account 
of the application of the X rays to surgical 
purposes. Wandering about the country 
near Ghuzni, an exiled prince meets a man 
carrying “hukka tubes.” He is astonished 
to find that the man’s interior economy is 
visible as long as the Aukka tubes are carried 
on his head. He buys the tubes and takes 
them to Ghuzni. The king of that place is 
ill, having inadvertently swallowed two 
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small water-snakes. By placing the bundle 


: of hukka stems on the patient’s head, the | 


exiled prince ascertains the location of the 
snakes, and after that their removal is a 
simple matter. A translation of the passage 
from the original Persian may be found in 
Elliot’s ‘History of India by its own His- 
torians,’ vol. i. p. 221. S. WHEELER. 


Cuurcn (?) at (9 §. ii. 
101).— In connexion with Mr. St. Crarr 

BADDELEY’s very interesting paper about the 

church (?) floor at Silchester, he and others 

of your readers may be reminded of the dis- 

covery of a tessellated floor, partly like it, a 

hundred years ago. This floor seems not to 
have received of late the attention which it 
deserves. It is at Frampton, near Dorchester, 
but is covered up out of sight. It is 21 ft. 
square, and has pagan inscriptions. On the 
south side it is extended into a semicircular 
apse. In the middle of the straight side of 


this is the It is needless to go into 


further description, because there is a folio 
monograph on the subject, entitled “ Figures 
of Mosaic Pavements discovered near Framp- 
ton, in Dorsetshire. Sold by J. White, &e. 
1808.” How is it that tessellated floors abound 


in the south, while there are none along the | 


Wall—that there are almost no Roman in- 
scribed stones in the south-west and hundreds 
in the north? H. J. Moure. 
Dorchester. 
On this interesting subject some corre- 
spondence took place in the Church Times, 16 
and 23 December, 1892, ¢.v. WCE 


PaTcHEs §. i. 347; ii. 73).—Sr. SwirHin 
remarks that patches are called mouwches in 
France. During my recent visit to Zululand, 
I found the one small patch worn around the 
waist (about the size of one’s hand) by the 
practically naked Zulu people is called a 
mouchie. Larry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

Bertotints Horet, St. Martiy’s STREET 
(9" S. ii. 106)—When I was a boy, in the 
forties, it was one of my holiday treats to 
dine with my father at Bertolini’s, which had 
been a bachelor haunt of his. The savoury 
dishes of ravioli and other Italian confections 
which Madame Bertolini would on such ocea- 
sions prepare with her own fair hands for 
my behoof still linger in my memory. 

hough a reference to the London diree- 
tories of forty or fifty years ago will show 
that Mr. Hess is correct in his statement 
that Bertolini’s was No. 34, St. Martin’s 
Street, it was a tradition of the house that it 


|had been formerly occupied by Sir Isaac 
Newton, and it was probably on the strength 
of this tradition that it bore the alternative 
| designation of “ Newton’s Hotel.” It was in 
| communicating some old reminiscences of the 
| place to Mr. Austin Dobson that I mentioned 
that the identity of Bertolini’s with Newton's 
house was amongst my boyish recollections, 
and I therefore take this opportunity of say- 
|ing that for the statement in the Sketch of 
22 June I must be held answerable, and of 
expressing my regret that my incapacity to 
distinguish between tradition and fact should 
have led to a slight deviation from accuracy. 
W. F. Pripeaux. 
| 45, Pall Mall, S.W. 


LocHWINNOCH, IN RENFREWSHIRE (9 §. ii. 
26, 115).—I have notes of two definitions of 
the name: (1) From St. Winnoc, or Winning 
an Irish evangelist reputed to have landed 
in Ayrshire in 715, and to have founded a 
church at Kilwinning, where four hundred 
years afterwards a splendid abbey was built, 
dedicated to SS. Winning and Mary. An old 
chapel near the town of Lochwinnoch was 
dedicated to the saint. Lochwinnoch is about 
nine miles from Kilwinning, and before the 
present spelling was fina!'y adopted the name 
was written in about forty aifferent ways. In 
1158 it was spelt Lochynoc, and to this day 
is locally pronounced Lochinyoch. (2) The 
latter part might be the genitive ‘nnich of the 

| Celtic znnis, an island. There is a small 
| island in the loch. 
W. M. Granam Easton, 


|  “ANIGosANTHUs ” (9 ii. 7, 99).—I note 
|that Johnson’s ‘Gardening Dictionary,’ 
/edited by Wright and Dewar, gives avoiyo, 
_ to expand, as the derivation of the first part 
|of the word. Such a derivation accords well 
| with the habit of the flower, and seems to be 
/much more probable than that given by Mr. 
| Lynn. W. B. 


| Sorepy, co. Lercester (9 §. ii. 89).—Pro- 
| bably the Soleby mentioned by 8. will be 
|Shoby, given in Speed’s map, 1676, as 
|Shouldby, in East Goscote hundred, about 
| four miles and a half north-west of Melton 
|Mowbray. Due west of the same place is 
| Syleby. Joun RADCLIFFE. 
| This is probably Sileby, near Mount Sorrel. 
I also see a name Sywoldeby in the ‘Calendar 
| of Leicestershire Wills’ now being issued by 
| the British Record Society ; but this may be 
only an old form of spelling of Sileby. 

E. A, Fry, 
172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
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ii. 26, 118).—This game | 
was familiar to me in Hull about 1856 ; but 
we called it “tip-tap-to,” to sounding as 
toe. There was a rhyme used at the finish, 
which I remember very imperfectly, some- | 
thing like this :— 

Tip-tap-to, 
Three jolly butchers all in a row ; 
Tip one out, 
Tip one in, 
Tip one into .....hat crown (?) 


W. C. B. 


Recent Square, St. PANcRAS, AND ITS | 
Neicupournoop (9 ii, 85).—I_ think 
Mr. Jonn Hess's note would be much more 
valuable if he would complete it by informing 
us what has now become of all the privileges | 
he mentions, and whether the Act is still in 
force ; in fact, bring his information up to 
the present time. THomas. 


AuTHors oF QuoTaTions WANTED (9"" 8. 
ii. 69).— 

La mort est le baiser de Dieu. 

This was originally a Jewish conception, from 
Deuteronomy xxxiv., where the Hebrew is °B ?Y, ad 
ox, which is rendered “at the word of” in the R.V. 
Jeremy Taylor, in reference to the Jewish version, 
has: “Moses died with the kisses of the Lord’s 
mouth, so the Chaldee paraphrase ” (‘H. L.,’ ch. iii., 
sect. vi. vol. iii. p. 332, eden). He refers to this also 
in ‘ Serm.’ vii., where there is reference in the note 
to Buxtorf's ‘ Lex. Hebr. et Chald.’ for the autho- 
rities (viii. p. 421); so too in ‘Serm.’ xi.: “Or 
whether...... xy an apoplexy, or by the kisses of His 
mouth” (p. 534). A contemporary writer, Henry 


mouth with a kisse” (‘ Compemee. Mort. et Immor- 
talitatis,’ 1655, p. 190). Ep. F.S.A. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. Baring- 

Gould, M.A. Vol. XVI. (Nimmo.) 
THoveH issued as an appendix, the sixteenth volume 
of Mr. Baring-Gould’s new edition of ‘ The Lives of 
the Saints,’ completing the work, is, in one respect 
at least, the most important of all. It consists of 
matter not comprised in the previous edition, and 
includes an all-important introductory essay on the 
Celtic Church and its saints, in which the author 
has not feared to cross swords with writers of 
authority so established as Green and Freeman. 
With warmth and enthusiasm Mr. Baring-Gould 
ints to the fact that for nearly half the time that 

s elapsed since the birth of Christ the Celtic 
Church, “ unadulterated by foreign influences, was 
.....the dominant Church in Wales.” So-called 
Celtic saints are numerous—so numerous as to have 
perplexed the Bollandists in the compilation of the 
* Acta Sanctorum.’ No fewer than 3,300 saints were, 
it is said, ruled over by Bishop Gerald of Mayo 
while the Isle of Bardsey is stated to have containec 


the bones of over 20,000. The difficulties expe- 


rienced by the Bollandists had, Mr. Baring-Gould 
points out, a philological origin. ‘* Saint” was then 
used in the Celtic Church much in the sense that 
‘* religious” is now generally employed, and signitied 


no more than that the saint was “the head of the 


religious tribe.” No question of moral fitness or 
“conduct as ecclesiastical chiefs” entered into the 
matter. A curious abuse, resembling the nepotism 
with which successive Popes were charged, was that 
the headship of a religious settlement, being reserved 
to noble and princely families, was often used as a 
means of providing for ‘‘a princely bastard.” A 
“very discreditable origin is [thus] given a good 
many Celtic saints.” On the influence of Irish 


| “evangelists” and on the point that Wales and Corn- 


wall were Christian before Augustine was born 
Mr. Baring-Gould has much to say, and he shares 


| the opinions of Haddan as to the pert played by the 


Churches of St. Patrick and St. Columba as “‘ centres 
of religious life and knowledge in Europe.” Much 
that is of importance and interest is said concerning 
the absence of all trace of a vernacular liturgy, the 
Eucharistic act of consecration, &c. ; and the Celtic 
Church is defended from the arraignment of Gildas, 
who is described as “a violent, scurrilous writer, 
who took a delight, like an ill bird, in fouling his 
own nest.” The Celt is commended for his en- 
thusiasm in religion; and the responsibility for 
Calvinism in Scotland and Nonconformity in Wales 
is to some extent charged against the Latin 
Church, which had trodden out independent Celtic 
Christianity. 

In the Celtic and English calendar Mr. Baring- 
Gould is no less outspoken than he has previously 
shown himself. After giving some startling asser- 
tions concerning St. Wilgis he says, ‘* This is a fair 
specimen of the stuff that fills the ‘ Lives’ of the 
Irish saints.” Here is a second passage similar in 
spirit: “‘ When Gwladys was in a fair way to 
become a mother, four lamps shone miraculously 
every night, one in each corner of her chamber. 
This is merely a hagiographer’s way of saying that 
she liked to boop a light burning in her room at 
night.” Much interesting matter concerning Ar- 
thurian legend is found under headings such as 
St. Constantine, son of Cador, Duke of Cornwall, a 
reputed cousin of King Arthur, and St. Geraint, 
the King of Devon, and the husband of *‘ Enid the 
fair.” A chapter of much importance is supplied on 
*“ Brittany, its Princes and Saints,” in which its 
colonization from Britain is illustrated. Succeed- 
ing it come the pedigrees of saintly families, 
followed again by a Celtic and English calendar of 
saints proper to the Welsh, Cornish, Scottish, Lrish, 
Breton, and English people. The volume concludes 
with an index of saints, and one of subjects covering 
the sixteen volumes. We congratulate Mr. Baring- 
Gould on the completion of his labours, and com- 
mend to our readers a work which for the variety 
and extent of the information it supplies, and for 
the vivacity with which that information is com- 
municated, has won warm recognition, and is in its 
present shape more helpful and serviceable than 
before. The illustrations to the last volume consist 
principally of maps, by which others than students 
of hagiography may profit. 


Catalogue of Early Dublin- Printed Books. By 
E. R. McC. Dix. — Part I. 1601-1625. (Dublin, 
O’ Donoghue ; London, Dobell.) 

A COMPLETE list of early Dublin-printed works 

would be a boon to the bibliographer. Such, how- 


Levy Montagu, lot Mai ester, ha Jews 
a say of Moses that his soule was sucked out of his 
tery 
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ever, we are not yet to expect. A fine and_per- 
fect copy of the Book of Common Prayer of King 
Edward VL, printed at Dublin in 1551 by Humfrey 
Powell, is in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
This work, which is a verbal reprint of Whit- 
church’s edition of 149, is said by Cotton to be the 
first book printed in Dublin. Powell claims in the 
colophon to be printer “to the Kynges Maieste. 
Mr. Dix does not go back so early as this, his 
scheme confining him to the seventeenth-century 
press. Very few are the books dealt with in the 


resent instalment. As regards books advocating | 


oman Catholic principles, the danger of printing 
them in Ireland was too great, and theologians 
preferred to issue their works from the presses 
of Douai, Louvain, or Paris, though some, it is 
assumed, were printed in Dublin surreptitiously. 
Most of them were probably destroyed. Printing 
in Dublin, and, indeed, in Ireland, appears to have 
been in the seventeenth century at a very low ebb, 
contrasting strangely with the position taken by 
the Irish MSS. of long before. Mention is made of 


an edition of St. Jerome’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ | 
printed by Faber in 1475, which is said to have nome 


issued from Cashel, in Ireland. This Mr. C. 
Dugan, in an introduction to the work before us, 
holds *‘ not improbable.” Further information will 
be necessary before it is received. The list of 
books, broadsides, &c., supplied is not large. Mr. 
Dix, the compiler, will be glad of additions. We 
welcome the work as a beginning. 


Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Lang. (Nimmo.) 
‘IVANHOE,’ now first added to the large-type 
*‘ Border Edition” of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” will 
always be a favourite with the general reader. 


Sdited by Andrew 


The opening chapters breathe the very atmosphere | 


of romance, and the entire action up to the seizure 
of Front de Beeuf’s castle, the death of its owner, 
and the supposed slaughter of Athelstan is one of 
the most spirited records of adventure. Reading 
it yet once more, one cannot but be sensible of these 
merits. One admires, moreover, the manner in 
which, while slaying character after character, 
Scott in this, as in other of his romances, never 
allows hurt to come to any in whom it is possible 
to feel an interest. The fat and beef-fed knights 
are knocked on the head, but Scott leaves his other 
victims nameless and obscure, and even spares 
Bracy, for whom the smallest modicum of sympathy 
is demanded. Twelve admirably executed illustra- 
tions by M. Lalauze accompany the volume. 


Notes on Medieval Services in England. By Chr. 
Wordsworth, M.A. (Baker.) 
Mr. Worpswortu in this volume has gathered a 
spicilegium of his occasional writings on matters of 
liturgical interest from the antiquary’s point of 
view. His ‘ Notes’ embrace an inquiry as to the 
time of the various services in cathedral and parish 
churches in olden days, an account of some old 
customs and ceremonies once prevalent in the 
Lincoln diocese, and an index to the calendar of 
Lincoln use. These researches reveal a curious 
medley of multitudinous functions interspersed 
with revelling and drinking and scenes of utter 
irreverence within the very precincts of the sacred 
buildings. In Wells statutes had to be enacted to 
forbid buying and selling, games and spectacles, in 
the nave of the church. If evensong has begun 
before the entry of the Dean in Lincoln choir, he 


| strikes the desk and makes the service recommence 
| for his behoof. Other matter of interest will be 
| found in the comments on Shakspeare’s “ evening 
; mass” (p. 45), and in the long dissertation on 
piscinas, aumbries, and altars (pp. 209-58). 
A few slips call for correction. *‘ Hearse,” O. Eng. 
| herce, is mistakenly connected with Lat. ericius, a 
| hedgehog (p. 156). Scissor, a tailor, a “ cutter-out,” 
is surely more correct than cissor, the form to which 
Mr. Wordsworth seems to give the preference, 
| though our “scissors,” as he justly observes, lies 
quite aloof from it (p. 131). And why should Mr. 
Wordsworth indulge in such a pedantic bit of affec- 
tation as to date his book upon the “‘ Feast of SS. 
Philip and Jacob”? If he must be learned, why not 
at once? 


Mr. E. M. Dry writes from St. Louis, U.S.A. :— 
“*T am pleased to note the deserved recognition by 
his a/ma mater of R. M. Spence, M.A., the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen having conferred on him the degree 
of D.D. on 21 July. It will occasion no surprise to 
those who have for many years read ‘N. & Q.’ to 
learn that his Shakespearean studies are mentioned 
by the University as having come under its favour- 
able notice. The scene of the Rev. Dr. Spence’s 
labours is a quiet little country parish at Fordoun, 
N.B., where, in the seventy-second year of his age 
and the forty-eighth year of his ministry in the 
Church of Scotland, he continues to reside. Of 
him it may be said 
He ne'er had changed nor wished to change his 

place, 
| for the Doctor has resolutely declined overtures of 
| removal to more prominent spheres. The church 
| belongs to the thirteenth century, and, with the 
Manse of Arbuthnott, is picturesquely situated in 
a deeply wooded vale with a bright stream running 
near. 

We ourselves also congratulate Dr. Spence on his 

new and well-deserved honours. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip épee, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


GENERAL P. MaxweE (“ Mending or Ending”). 
—The illustration from the ‘ Heart of Midlothian’ 
which you give appeared in the original query. 
See 8" S. v. 487. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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